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through rock. There was generally a no-man's land ploughed by
shells and infested with barbed wire between the two lines, but there
were points, as in the Argonne, where Germans and French were
within a few yards of one another and engaged in fierce struggles with
knives and hand grenades, and drove mines and counter-mines below
each other's trenches. The German dug-outs on the Somme were on
a scale which suggested an interminable occupation ; the French at
Verdun had underground accommodation for 60,000 troops which
included both church and hospital in its penetralia.
The reader is apt to think of war blazing perpetually all along the
300 miles. The reality was far different. On an average day a
spectator might look down from some eminence on trenches in
which 100,000 men lay buried and, except for an occasional shell,
see no sign or hear no sound of life in all the hours of daylight. For
the greater part of the time on both fronts, the life of the soldier
was one of lying still in mud, dirt and vermin and seeing that the
enemy did the same. For three years out of the four the young men
of Europe lay buried over against one another doing nothing. On
many sectors there was for months together unbroken peace in which
humanity crept in and the combatants eased each other's life by little
acts of consideration such as firing their regulation amounts of ammuni-
tion at fixed hours when they knew that their enemy would be safely
under cover. In some places trenches crumbled, combatants over-
flowed into each other's territory and strict discipline had to be applied
to prevent " fraternizing." Immense boredom and the sense of being
confined in a peculiarly squalid prison, knee-deep in dust and mud and
plagued with rats and vermin must be counted among the sufferings
of the Great War. The British broke this monotony with periodic
trench raids, said to be necessary to discover the enemy's positions and
strength, but the French frowned on these activities and said " don't
stir up the Boche until you need."
But the periods of activity were terrible. After weeks of prepara-
tion, one section was chosen for a break-through and incredible weights
of metal were hurled from one side to the other. Under cover of this
" preliminary bombardment" scores of thousands went " over the
top '* to be mown down by shells or machine-guns, and were thought
to have done well if they advanced the line a few hundred yards when
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